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RAMP, TRAMP, TRAMP, the boys are marching on to Cincinnati to 

attend the convention, and, believe me, those boys are going to be 
heard from before the Convention adjourns because they are determined 
to build up a constitution, through adding amendments, that will make 
our organization one of the most progressive unions of labor in this or any 


other country. 
TT 7%. 


HE ST. LOUIS JOINT COUNCIL is perhaps one of the best bodies of 

its kind in affiliation with our International Union. Every section of 
a wage scale presented to the council by a local union is read and discussed 
by the membership before it is approved. At least four delegates from 
each local union must attend each meeting and absentees must give a 
satisfactory account of themselves. The president of the Joint Council, 
Harry Norman, a milk wagon driver, carefully conducts the affairs of the 
council in a business-like manner and commands discipline and respect. 
Dan Murphy, as president of the central body and our International Vice- 
President, is right on the job to consult with and assist Brother Norman, 
if necessary, to maintain law and decent procedure during the council 
meetings. Unemployment is bad in St. Louis as elsewhere. 


TTT 


OM BROCK FARRELL of Cincinnati is much depressed because the 
races or the ball games will not be on in Cincinnati during the con- 
. vention. The writer of this article is exceptionally happy over this fact 
because we are assured of having at least ninety-five per cent of the dele- 
gates in attendance at the sessions. The writer is further assured that 
there will be more entertainment during the evenings and on one or two 
afternoons than the boys will be able to take care of. No one can beat 
Brother Farrell at this stuff, and lined up with him in preparing the enter- 
tainment is his corps of officers and business agents in Cincinnati. 


TTT 


ON’T MAKE the mistake of believing that when you double-cross that 

no one is watching you or is able to see through your game. If you 

do, you are only fooling yourself. To be successful there is only one game 

that can be played and that is the square game. This includes not only the 

individual in dealing with his fellowmen, but also includes our unions in 
dealing with their employers. 


Tv T 


F COURSE we all have our likes and dislikes in our surroundings and 

in meeting with our fellowmen, but don’t forget that ninety-five per 

cent of our associates and our members are on the square. There are about 

five per cent who are trimmers. They don’t amount to anything because 

they never get anywhere, for their double-crossing tactics are soon exposed. 

Have a good word for your fellowmen and especially the brother members 

of our union. Be a booster. A booster is much better than a whispering 
knocker. 
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Tricky Conscription Plan Will 
Not Affect Property 


Washington.—Talk of conscripting 
property in wartime is a smoke screen 
to realize conscription of human be- 
ings, said Senator Dill of Washington. 
He warned his colleagues against a 
House resolution, now before the Sen- 
ate, which professes to “promote 
peace and equalize the burdens and 
minimize the profits of war.” 

The resolution makes no reference 
to conscripting men, but the purpose 
is concealed by the usual weasel tac- 
tics of detracting popular attention. 

Senator Dill showed the insincerity 
of men who urge the House resolution 
by pointing out that the Constitution 
prohibits the taking of private prop- 
erty “without due process of law.” 
It also declares: “Nor shall private 
property be taken for public use with- 
out just compensation.” 

“The drafting of property is impos- 
sible under the Constitution,” said 
Senator Dill, who asserted that Con- 
gress can only limit profits, as was 
partially done in the World War. 

“All of this talk about taking prop- 
erty by drafting it in time of war,” 
said Senator Dill, “is designed to mis- 
lead the public into thinking that 
something of that kind can be done 
under the Constitution as it now ex- 
ists so there will not be so much objec- 
tion to the proposal for drafting men. 

“If we intend to draft property, let 
us make the Constitution clear,” said 
the Senator, who called attention to a 
bill he has introduced along this line. 
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Hunger 

There are several kinds of hunger. 
The out of work, the half-time worker, 
suffer the acute kind. The low wage, 
unorganized workers are poorly fed. 
They are hungry for more and better 
food, better homes, and a better life. 
The soulless, non-union trust owners 
are hungry for more money, and won’t 
be happy until they get it. Everybody 
is hungry, dissatisfied, discontented 
and unhappy, all due to low wages of 
the workers and unsatisfiable greed 
of the capitalists. This condition will 
never be fully remedied until the work- 
ers organize and through their Unions 
obtain good wages, and the employers 
organize and quit reducing wages and 
cut-throat competition. 

The reformer may say, “Why don’t 
the workers organize?” The answer 
is, “Yellow dog contracts, company 
unions, injunctions, and last but not 
least, the fear of the worker that he 
will be discharged as soon as he joins 
the Union.” Some one is responsible 
for this hungry condition and it isn’t 
labor. 

If anyone doubts that hunger does 
exist let him go through the so-called 
slum districts and back streets and the 
miserable homes with their half-clad 
people with pinched faces, and he will 
find the picture is not overdrawn. 
Then let him walk up the Gold Coast 
Avenues and draw his own conclu- 
sions. 

Labor doesn’t envy the rich but 
rightly demands that those who do all 
the hard laborious work be given a 
chance to exercise a free man’s right, 
in this land of the free and home of the 
brave, to join the Union if he wants 
to, without fear of being thrown out 
of work and further brutally punished 
and victimized by being barred from 
work elsewhere.—Cigar Maker. 








Farm Board Member Wants 
Mexican Workers 


Washington.—Admission of Mexi- 
can immigrants to work in the Pacific 


Southwest fruit and vegetable indus- 
try was favored by Charles C. Teague, 
member Federal Farm Board, at a 
Senate committee hearing. 

Mr. Teague and his Farm Board as- 
sociates urge farmers to plant less cot- 
ton, wheat and tobacco, but he wants 
unrestricted immigration for fruit 
and vegetables. 

He said this work is of the “knee 
and stoop” type and white labor will 
not take this kind of work—if they 
can get anything else—because of the 
heat. 

He said the wage scale is of no great 
influence in determining this type of 
labor and gave the surprising infor- 
mation that these workers average $4 
a day on piecework. He did not an- 
nounce the “wages” of toddling chil- 
dren. 

Mr. Teague would create the opin- 
ion that when Mexicans finish their 
work in the fruit and vegetable indus- 
try, they hasten to their homes across 
the Rio Grande and do not flock to cit- 
ies where they reduce living stand- 
ards. 

Senator Johnson said the reason 
Mexican labor is preferred on railroad 
work in the North and Middle West 
is that Mexican laborers are willing to 
eat “junk” the contractors supplied 
and which white workers will not eat. 

“The Mexican,” said Senator John- 
son, “will stand up under more over- 
bearing conditions and accepts lower 
wages.”’—News Letter. 





Out-of-Work Crisis Attracts 
Governor 


_ Albany, N. Y.—Governor Roose- 
velt appointed a committee of five 
to direct an educational campaign 
against unemployment and in behalf 
of the future stabilization of employ- 
ment. The committee, empowered to 
add to its membership, includes Miss 
Frances Perkins, State Commissioner 
of Labor, and John Sullivan, president 
New York Federation of Labor. 
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The Governor admitted in his state- 
ment, that his recent effort to obtain 
accurate data on unemployment by di- 
rect inquiry of Chambers of Com- 
merce and local labor bodies had not 
proved successful. 

These reports all admitted that un- 
employment is “serious,” but their 
estimates varied from five to seventy- 
five per cent and in nearly all cases 
were supplemented by statements 
that it was impossible to obtain exact 
figures. 

Commenting on the easing of the 
emergency which Spring should bring, 
the Governor said this would not be 
sufficient to stabilize business, and 
gave warning that “if we do not make 
plans now the slump of the autumn 
and winter of 1930-31 will be more dis- 
tressing than ever, coming after this 
year’s crisis, with its call on savings 
and reserves. 

“IT am convinced that concerted ac- 
tion of all elements in the community 
can do much to remedy existing un- 
employment and prevent further de- 
pression,” he continued. “Action must 
be taken in full knowledge of the ac- 
tual facts but without hysteria or ex- 
aggeration. Political stress must play 
no part in a program which to be 
sound must be both scientific and dis- 
passionate.”—News Letter. 





Workers Resist Wage Reduc- 

tions 

Birmingham, Ala. — Reports to 
headquarters of the A. F. of L. South- 
ern organizing campaign indicate in- 
creasing interest in trade unionism 
throughout the industrial belt of the 
seven Southern States that are in- 
cluded in this campaign. 

Despite the unemployment menace, 
workers are demanding living wages 
and seek A. F. of L. affiliation to back 
their demand. The fighting spirit 
against wage cuts is general, as dis- 
tinguished from former depressions 
when workers meekly accepted lower 
living standards. 


All through the South come stories 
of a determination to organize. New 
unions are being formed and old or- 
ganizations revived, while a vigorous 
educational campaign is developing 
popular sentiment in favor of organ- 
ized labor. 

Harry N. Clarke, Y. M. C. A. official 
of Cleveland, in an address to local 
business men, declared that the mini- 
mum wage upon which a family of 
five “can be honestly supported” is 
$136 a month, and that this means 
“hewing close to the line.” 

A young man with no dependents, 
the speaker said, could subsist on $67 
a month and a young woman on $54. 
These, he said, were the smallest pos- 
sible wages that the three classes 
could live and remain honest. When 
wages are below these figures, the re- 
sult is almost certain to result in in- 
creased criminality, declared the 
speaker. 

Trade unionists point out that in 
many Southern industries workers re- 
ceive lower incomes than those quot- 
ed. Even in industries where wages 
are higher, the working time has been 
cut forty to fifty per cent.—News Let- 
ter. 





Hungry Men Can’t Reason 

Hungry men can not reason. 

Communists are aware of this fact 
—hence their ease in staging unem- 
ployed demonstrations, not for pur- 
poses of relief, but for hate propa- 
ganda. 

Trade unionists are not in sympathy 
with this program, but they disap- 
prove Cossack tactics of police who 
are ordered to ride down hungry men. 

To say unemployed have sympathy 
with Communism is to ignore the law 
of cause and effect. These demonstra- 
tions will cease if men are employed. 

Jails and policemen’s clubs have no 
terror for hungry men, whose wives 
and children are likewise hungry. 

Neither have jails and policemen’s 
clubs any terror for Communists, who 
welcome force that they may pose as 
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martyrs “for the working class” and 
speed the day of “revolution.” 

Trade unionists should keep a cool 
head in times of depression when reac- 
tion and revolution plot to destroy the 
labor movement. 

Reaction would cut wages and 
lengthen hours. Revolution would in- 
culeate a worthless spirit of hate 
among workers and urge them to 
abandon their unions. 

With Communists in control, the 
unions would come under the syndi- 
calist laws of many states. Other 
states would quickly pass similar stat- 
utes and reaction would then demand 
that the state dissolve these revolu- 
tionary and criminal organizations. 

Let no trade unionist delude him- 
self that things “just happen.” Reac- 
tion is alive to possibilities, providing 
organized workers cease to think 
steadily and correctly. 

Communists are of inestimable 
value to reaction, because they create 
turmoil in the unions. This fight is 
not waged before the public. It is 
fought in the unions. The public 
knows nothing of the attempt to 
weaken trade union morale, which is 
the red-reaction objective. 

As proof that reaction favors the 
Communists, attention is called to the 
1928 report of the anti-union shop 
committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, which was 
signed by half a score of prominent 
employers. They gave this broad hint 
to employers of this country: 

“They (the unions) have endeav- 
ored to convince the public. that the 
general organization of labor is the 
chief bulwark between the preserva- 
tion of American principles and ram- 
pant Sovietism. 

“The apparent purpose is to fright- 
en Americans into accepting principles 
and purposes less radical in outward 
appearance, but fundamentally quite 
as dangerous.” 

Following this plain invitation to 
employers that they encourage Com- 
munists and oppose trade unionists, 


the committee quoted this statement 
by President Edgerton-of the Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers: 

“The real menace to our American 
institutions does not come from the 
relatively small number of Commu- 
nists who make a great deal of noise, 
but from that organization which pro- 
claims its right to speak for labor and 
which places itself above all public 
regulation.” 

Edgerton and his associates would 
destroy the unions because they chal- 
lenge autocratic control of human be- 
ings. These employers would then de- 
pend upon government to smash the 
reds. 

The Communists hope to have the 
unions outlawed that secret revolu- 
tionary tactics may be the workers’ 
policy. 


Both reaction and revolution make | 


common cause until their single ob- 
jective—destruction of the unions— 
is reached.—News Letter. 





Decrease in Profits of Baking 
Companies 


Combined profits of seven baking 
companies for the first quarter of 
1930 amounted to $8,391,122, com- 
pared with $9,351,744 in the corre- 
sponding period a year ago, a decrease 
of 10.27 per cent. Comparative fig- 
ures, compiled by Ernst & Ernst from 
published financial statements, are 
given below: 

1930 1929 
Continental Baking. .$1,193,263 $1,848,573 


Cushman’s Sons..... 477,366 370,617 
Federal Bake Shops. . 81,860 63,081 
National Biscuit..... 4,665,616 4,709,455 
Purity Bakeries..... 1,248,545 3,372,252 
United Biscuit....... 586,747 399,622 
Ward Baking....... 238,725 587,944 

: | rrr $8,391,122 $9,351,744 





Total operating revenue of all 
United States bus lines in 1929 esti- 
mated at $322,000,000 by “Bus Trans- 
portation,” against $299,000,000 in 
1928. Almost 1,775,000,000 revenue 
passengers were carried total of 
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10,985,000,000 passenger miles. There 
are 23,928 companies operating 92,500 
buses over 782,485 scheduled miles. 





Letting George Do It 


An American workman would be 
ashamed to be seen walking down the 
street empty-handed while his wife 
walked beside him over-burdened with 
bundles. A proper pride would pre- 
vent him from permitting his wife to 
be the burden-bearer. 

Yet, some of these same American 
workmen seemingly believe that there 
is nothing unmanly in their remaining 
outside of the trade union, while or- 
ganized workmen carry the entire bur- 
den of securing greater protection for 
all wage earners. 

The non-union man who would feel 
humiliated by having the public see 
him shifting the burdens he should 
carry to his wife’s hands, does not 
have an equal sense of humiliation in 
permitting trade unionists to meet all 
the expense, do all the work, make all 
the sacrifices required to establish san- 
itary and safe conditions in the shop, 
secure and protect workmen’s compen- 
sation laws, to say nothing of the con- 
tinual efforts made to secure higher 
wages and more reasonable hours of 
labor. 

The non-unionist who refuses to do 
his share is as humiliating a spectacle 
as the man who would forget the cour- 
tesy and consideration due to the fe- 
males of his family—Metal Trades 
Bulletin. 








Why Wages Must Go Higher 


The wage rate has u+terly failed to 
adjust itself to the tremendous in- 
crease in per capita production. 

Statistics recently published by the 
Department of Labor, show that be- 
tween 1904 and 1927 per capita pro- 
duction increased 69 per cent in the 
paper and pulp industry and in the 
flour mill industry, while in the au- 
tomobile industry the increase was 595 
per cent. This means that in the mak- 


ing of automobiles one man, in 1927, 
was producing practically as much as 
six men in 1904. 

In the rubber tire industry, the 
worker, in 1929, was producing prac- 
tically four times as much as in 1914. 

At the blast furnace the worker, in 
1927, was producing almost four times 
as much as in 1904, while in steel 
works and rolling mills he was produc- 
ing almost 214 times as much. 

It is this condition, which is more or 
less true of all of our industries, which 
has helped to create the present degree 
of unemployment, for our basic indus- 
tries are employing less and less men 
while tremendously increasing their 
output, and new industries have not 
developed rapidly enough to give em- 
ployment to those eliminated by ma- 
chinery and new methods of produc- 
tion.—Metal Trades Bulletin. 





Decency, security and liberty alike 
demand that government officials shall 
be subjected to the same rules of con- 
duct as the citizen. Crime is contagi- 
ous. If the government becomes a law- 
breaker, it breeds contempt for law; 
it invites every man to become a law 
unto himself; it invites anarchy.— 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis. 





The immigration question is again 
attracting attention. 

Modern methods of production, de- 
veloping more highly in the United 
States than in any other country, are 
creating a permanent body of unem- 
ployed. While every effort is being 
made to stabilize employment, and to 
protect the large number of wage earn- 
ers continually being eliminated by 
new industrial methods and processes, 
immigrants looking for work are still 
permitted to enter the country in large 
numbers. 

Nothing is more absurd, inconsis- 
tent, uneconomic and inhumane, than 
to permit an army of immigrants to 
enter the country each year while mil- 
lions are already unemployed. 

Reducing the hours of labor and the 
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length of the work week, can prove of 
little practical benefit if an army of 
immigrants looking for work, are per- 
mitted to pour into the country. 

Our industrial experiences since the 
war justified the complete prohibition 
of immigration for at least a ten-year 
period.—Metal Trades Bulletin. 





The habits of our whole species fall 
into three great classes: Useful labor, 
useless labor, and idleness. Of course, 
the first only is meritorious, and to it 
all the products of labor rightfully be- 
long; but the two latter, while they ex- 
ist, are heavy pensioners upon the 
first, robbing it of a large portion of 
its just rights. The only remedy is, 
as far as possible, to drive useless la- 
bor and idleness out of existence— 
Abraham Lincoln. 





“World Sneered in Contempt” 


_ Washington.—“The world sneered 
in contempt when our forefathers 
launched this system of government, 
which has revolutionized the govern- 
ments of the world,” said Congress- 
man Maas of St. Paul, in an address to 
the District of Columbia Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

“The theory of government handed 
to us by the founders of our Constitu- 
tion was a complete reversal of that 
handed down from time immemorial,” 
said Mr. Maas. 

“It rejected the basis that rights 
came from above and that privileges 
were conferred from on high. It estab- 
lished the principle that the rights, 
privileges and sovereignty of govern- 
ment came from the people them- 
selves, and such privileges as were ex- 
ercised by officials were merely a trust 
placed in their hands temporarily by 
the sovereigns themselves—the citi- 
zans—to be exercised by them.” 

Congressman Maas said that the 
American system “was a daring, revo- 
lutionary and visionary experiment in 
the relationship of men to their fellow 
men and men to their government. 


“It was not just another govern- 
ment, nor yet just a new type of gov- 
ernment. The very basis of old-age 
political philosophy was discarded and 
a breath-taking dream was born into 
reality. 

“The citizen should as passionately 
exercise and thereby preserve the lib- 
erties of the Republic as the founders 
passionately struggled to obtain them. 
Rights not exercised are soon lost. The 
encroachments of governmental con- 
trol creep upon us quietly and feed 
upon public indifference. The product 
of their unchecked progress is inevita- 
ble tyranny.”—News Letter. 





The Wily Mr. Edgerton 

John E. Edgerton, president Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
knows the value of a confusing term. 

He is a foe of organized labor, but in 
this age of combinations and mergers 
he is too wily to pose as an anti-union- 
ist. He uses the confusing and un- 
truthful “open” shop term to maintain 
his industrial anarchy. 

The person who will not—or can not 
—think thus classes Edgerton as 
“fair.” They accept his pious plea 
that he does not distinguish between 
organized and unorganized workers. 

Edgerton also opposes the boycott— 
When used by organized labor. He 
says it is “un-American” when work- 
ers refuse to patronize opponents. 

3ut when he favors the boycott he 
invents a new term to conceal his pur- 
pose. 

He objects to American business 
men taking their plants to Europe and 
rightfully protests against these goods 
being sold in this country. 

He advises citizens not to buy these 
goods, and calls this boycott “patriotic 
discrimination.”—News Letter. 





What Law Did Parker Uphold? 


Reactionary newspapers affect sor- 
row at labor’s opposition to Judge 
Parker’s appointment. 

“Labor should not place itself in the 
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position of favoring violation of law,” 
say these editors. 

What Congress has declared the 
“vellow dog”’ is legal? 

These editors confuse law 
equity. 

They fail to distinguish between a 
statute and a declaration by an in- 
junction judge. 

Judge Parker did more than support 
the “‘yellow dog.” In his decision he 
went out of his way to inform any one 
who is interested that he is a conserva- 
tive of the back-number sort. And 
vested interests and their newspaper 
ballyhoos who believe the world does 
not revolve, have noted that fact. 

To muddy the waters, they talk 
about law, when in truth they mean 
the act of an injunction judge who is 
guided solely by his conscience. 

It is significant that this approval 
of the “yellow dog” is the one reason 
Parker’s friends insist he should be a 
Supreme Court judge. They do not 
discuss his juristic qualifications.— 
News Letter. 


and 





Government by “Leisure Class” 
Is Federal Educator's 
Program 


New York.—William J. Cooper, 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, wants a leisure class created 
who will run our government. This 
plea for abandonment of the American 
ideal was made by the nation’s educa- 
tional director to a conference of 500 
students of teachers’ training institu- 
tions. 

Mr. Cooper said that the life of the 
British empire depends upon the ef- 
forts of an aristocratic governing class 
and he suggested that a class with 
similar functions may evolve in this 
country from among those who give 
their lives to teaching. 

“We must have a leisure class like 
the aristocracy of Great Britain which 
has fitted itself to meet the problems 
of that world-wide organization,” he 
said.—News Letter. 
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Canadian Government Grants 
44-Hour Week 

Ottawa, Ontario.—Minister of La- 
bor Heenan placed 18,000 employes 
of the Dominion Government on the 
forty-four-hour week basis. 

Direct government employes only 
are affected by the order-in-council, 
but the Minister of Labor states that 
employes of contractors will be in- 
included in legislation that will be pre- 
sented to the Dominion Parliament.— 
News Letter. 





New South American Policy? 


A memorandum on the Monroe Doc- 
trine, issued by the state department, 
indicates that the policy of placing 
marines in Latin American countries 
on every pretext will be abondoned. 

The memorandum claims that the 
Monroe Doctrine protects these coun- 
tries against European imperialism 
and that it was never intended the 
United States should rush troops 
southward at every internal disturb- 
ance. 

Is it possible that our statesmen 
have discovered that the policy of 
establishing marines below the Rio 
Grande has developed such hate that 
our products are being boycotted and 
Europe is capturing these markets? 

And is it possible that the pleas for 
relief by South American countries to 
the League of Nations at Geneva is 
creating an awkward situation for 
Uncle Sam ?—News Letter. 





Slump Is World-Wide 


New York.—The present business 
slump is not confined to the United 
States, but is world wide, according to 
the monthly bulletin of the National 
City Bank. 

“The world’s industries have more 
than recovered their pre-war capacity, 
but the markets are overloaded with 
staple goods,” the bulletin states.— 
News Letter. 








EDITORIAL 


(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 








The GREATEST CRIME ever committed against a number of human beings 
was the burning, by the state of Ohio, of three hundred twenty men, pris- 
oners in the state penitentiary at Columbus, and the injury of several 
others, from smoke and fire, many of whom may never recover as a result 
of the conflagration. 

The writer passed through Columbus on his way to Washington on 
the evening of the fire, saw the smoke and the hundreds of thousands of 
persons clamoring around and watching the fire. It reminded one of the 
story about the revolution in France. 

There is no excuse for the criminal negligence of the state officials and 
the state itself is guilty of gross and willful negligence in having so many 
prisoners together in an institution unable to take care of them, and the 
pity of it all is, we understand, under the laws of the state, the families 
dependent on the prisoners—some of them were married men—have no 
redress ahd cannot recover anything for the loss of the lives of their loved 
ones. 

It is all very well to say they were prisoners, criminals, and all such 
stuff, but it is not a reasonable answer for the crime committed. They were 
citizens and under the protection of the state government of Ohio and 
were entitled to protection in their capacity as prisoners as much as is the 
governor of the state entitled to protection. It is true they had committed 
crimes for which they were paying the penalty, but the penalty did not 
include that they were to be placed in an incinerator and burned to death 
without a chance in the world to get away. Like rats burning in a trap. 

It is sickening to think what must have passed through the minds of 
those men, locked in iron cages, fire all around them, burning timbers 
falling from over their heads, their fellow prisoners dropping on all sides 
of them suffocating from the smoke while the officers of the prison refused 
to turn the keys in the locks and the warden of the prison remained outside 
the walls. 

Accidents, of course, may be expected, but there are accidents which 
could be eliminated or avoided. For instance, explosions in mines, where 
hundreds of men have lost their lives. Such accidents might be avoided 
had the proper precautions been taken, such as having sufficient oxygen 
in every mining room for an emergency, proper ventilation, and food stored 
away in certain compartments below the level in each mine, so that men 
entombed as a result of the explosion might be saved, or their lives pro- 
longed until help could reach them. No, such conditions do not exist around 
the mine, as the mine owners are not compelled to do so by law. The whole 
cry is: Save a dollar in every way you can, even at the expense of human 
life. 

In the Ohio Penitentiary—and it is more than likely that the same 
condition exists in many other prisons—there has not been a fire drill in 
years. In other words, no instruction of any kind has been given the 
officers or workers in the prison as to what they should do in case of fire. 
It would not have been amiss to have had pamphlets printed containing 
directions and instructions to be handed to each prisoner on becoming an 
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inmate in order that he might study same and know how to proceed in 
case of a serious fire. 

All of the evidence points to willful carelessness, lack of courage and 
understanding, or lack of presence of mind and leadership when this awful 
disaster took place. The prisoner, no matter what the length of his term 
may be, has the same claim for the protection of his life as has any other 
citizen, in view of the fact that he has been placed, against his will, and 
due to circumstances, in the custody of the state. 

It seems that one of the principal reasons for the great loss of life in 
this disaster is the fact that the prison was overcrowded. Four thousand 
men were housed in an institution with a capacity of fifteen hundred. The 
evidence proves that the tier of cells in which most of the men were burned 
to death, that each cell was occupied by three or four men, while there 
should not have been more than one or two, at most, in each cell. 

The answer to this is that the state should be required to build more 
prisons in all cities, and states should build more schools. We have all 
heard a lot of talk about unemployment and what the governments, national, 
state and municipal, were going to do about helping to relieve the situation. 
Why, there are enough new buildings needed right now by the government 
of our nation, our states and cities, that would keep the building trades— 
and that includes excavating contractors—busy for about seven years. 

The national government has been talking since last November about 
erecting substantial government buildings, but there is so much red-tape 
and so much form to go through before getting started that it will be 
another year, perhaps, before anything is done. The national government 
has, as far as we know, but two federal or government prisons, one at 
Atlanta, Georgia, and the other at Leavenworth, Kansas. If the national 
government is desirous of helping to relieve the enormous unemployment 
now prevailing, it should begin immediately to build prisons as well as 
postoffices, for they are needed just as badly. 

We also hear a great deal about the prevention of disease. There 
could not be anything more dangerous in so far as health is concerned, than 
bunching four or five men together in a room, or cell, not large enough for 
more than one or two, and from the standpoint of the commitment of crime, 
where so many men are huddled together under such unhealthy and unholy 
conditions, the more they meditate and converse, the more opportunity 
they have to plot and plan against society. 

The same might be said about many of our large cities throughout 
the country as far as the need for public schools is concerned. There are 
certain sections of the country now where the schools have to have two 
shifts, with some of the pupils going to school for a certain number of 
hours during the morning and the other shift going in the afternoon, owing 
to the fact that they do not have sufficient room to permit all of the children 
to attend during the regular school hours. ~ 

We need schools. We need postoffices. We need prisons, and we need 
many other public buildings. We need city buildings, state buildings and 
national buildings. Especially should the national government begin imme- 
diately to provide the buildings needed, for not only do we need them at 
the present time, but with our growing population and the increase in the 
amount of crime, such as we have been experiencing in recent years, if the 
several governments of our states were to begin right now they could not 
possibly keep up with the situation because, we again repeat, they do not 
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have one-third enough public buildings and in five or ten years from now 
they will need more. 

These buildings are needed, and besides it would also create employ- 
ment, which is so much needed, with our four million men and women out 
of work during the past winter and the possibility of the same condition 
existing next winter, and continuing year after year, as there does not 
seem to be any hope of getting rid of unemployment unless work is created. 
Work as necessary as this should be started immediately and continued until 
we arrive at a place where we have sufficient public buildings, especially 
schools, prisons and postoffices. 

Of course, if you are a politician, I know what your answer to this will 
be. It will be that you are trying to keep down taxes. Those who pay taxes 
are forever objecting to having taxes increased. However, that is not a 
logical nor an honest answer. Those who are entitled to pay taxes should 
pay them, because said taxes are again distributed among the workers, 
who, in turn, spend their money with the storekeepers. The storekeepers, 
of course, purchase their commodities—whether they be foodstuffs or 
fabrics—from the manufacturers, the manufacturers employ others to 
turn out said commodities. In this way money and industry are kept moving 
on in an endless chain. This chain means the industrial lifeblood of a nation. 

I pointed out to you last month the fact that one automobile manufac- 
turer, and his family, including about four persons, had earned a net income 
of $148,000,000 in their particular industry. I stated that the money was 
earned in accordance with the law, nothing legally wrong about it, but that 
morally it was wrong because no three or four persons should have such 
an enormous-income. Incomes of that kind—running above twenty-five or 
thirty millions—should be taxed heavily in order that the nation, states 
and cities, might be able to erect public buildings from said taxation and 
not place all of the burden on the working man by making the taxes on his 
small home heavier, or by placing an extra cent on his package of tobacco 
or on his quart of milk. 

As stated above, we repeat, the burning to death of 320 human beings 
in a state institution in the city of Columbus, Ohio, is a crime which cries 
to heaven for vengeance. To discharge the warden—if that is done—or if 
he is just reprimanded and allowed to continue, is not a sufficient or just 
answer to the people of the state and the citizenship of our nation. However, 
if from out of this terrible disaster will come the erection of modern prison 
buildings, and plenty of them, the proper training of the officers and the 
employment of sufficient prison officials, then the lives of those men will 
not be offered up in vain. 

eT Oe 


Tue FOLLOWING is an extract from the bulletin of the Master Truckmen’s 
Bureau of New York City, and although we attended the banquet, with 
several of the International officers, we cannot add one word to improve 
the story, or convey a better impression as to what transpired than the 
description of the affair as contained in this extract from the publication 
of the Truckmen’s Association. Every statement is true and the only 
thought we have in mind is that it is good to have lived to see the day when 
one of our organizers and a member of our International Executive Board 
was paid such splendid tribute. 

We honestly believe that Brother Cashal deserves the tribute and 
respect paid him and his wife. Brother Cashal has worked for us about 
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sixteen years, and he has earned his salary, not because he has been better 
than a lot of the other men, but because he has never forgotten that it 
was his duty to support our institution, our International officers and 
as an employee of the International he owed it faithfulness and allegiance, 
and because he is the biggest little man in America. He gives all a square 
deal. 

Thanks to the Truckmen’s Association for their splendid tribute to 
the union teamsters and chauffeurs of New York and New Jersey, and 
especially to Vice-President Cashal: 


MIKE CASHAL’S DINNER 


“Nearly 900 persons, union members, their wives, families and friends, 
to say nothing of those in other fields of endeavor than organization, assem- 
bled in the grand ballroom of the Hotel Pennsylvania on the evening of 
May 7th to pay tribute to Michael J. Cashal, First Vice-President of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Helpers and Stable- 
men of America. The occasion was to celebrate Mike’s twenty-fifth anni- 
versary as the leader of the teamster movement in the states of New York 
and New Jersey, and it was celebrated plenty! 

Present as bureau representatives were President Daniels, First Vice- 
President Edward Sheridan, Second Vice-President Ted Ficke, Jr., Past 
President Joseph F. Whelan, your executive secretary and scores of bureau 
members. The bureau contingent could not help congratulate, and warmly, 
the committee on arrangements, headed by Marty Lacey, who had made 
the dinner possible. 

The food was swell; the music was great; the refreshments were good, 
although we didn’t take any; the crowd was most representative; the sou- 
venir programs were most impressive; the show and dancing which followed 
the speech making were splendid, and it gave us a pleasant glow to see Mike 
get the big hand he received from his followers and friends. Because we’re 
on the opposite side of the fence from Mike and his boys, it doesn’t say we 
don’t like him or them! 

Man dear, it was a party as isa party. Nearly everybody was in evening 
clothes, and save for bulky shouldern, tanned faces, and maybe a scar or 
two, one would have thought, looking at the drivers present, that one was at 
a banker’s dinner instead of at a function attended by laborites. It was 
swell-elegant and we were filled with a fine spirit of envy! 

Envious because our biggest attendance at any dinner we ever held 
was 222 men. The union broke out nearly 1,000. 

Envious because they crashed the Pennsylvania Hotel. The best we’ve 
ever done was the Brevoort. 

Envious because all hands were in soup and fish, whereas some of our 
boys have shown up at our dinner meetings in flannel shirts. 

Envious because we’ve never been able to nick our lads for more than 
$6 a ticket. The union sold the ducats for $10 and there were no Annie 
Oakleys. Envious, finally: 

Because Mike was given a Packard car by his admirers. Mrs. Cashal 
received a beautiful diamond ring. 

Well, treason or not, truckmen could learn something from the drivers 
and their organization. The drivers and the union know enough to “get 
it up” when it’s the proper thing to do. Our congratulations to Mike and 
his men! 
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AFTERMATH 


As a result of the foregoing we’ll probably receive a number of anony- 
mous letters asking us, ‘When did you go on the union payroll, you big 
stiff?’ We'll close our eyes in a gesture of resignation; sigh a couple of 
times, and go out and buy ourselves a bean sandwich. After the sandwich 
we'll announce that: ‘We’re not on the union payroll, lads, but we call our 
shots as we see ’em, and the union did right by Mike and deserves credit 
for being able to run off an affair like that on the 7th.’ Selah! We have 
spoken !’—Truckman, N. Y. 


Tv? ¥ 


MANY CITIES and towns throughout the country where I visit I am very 
often confronted with the statement: “It is a good thing Al Smith was not 
elected President last fall.” 

Now, I don’t agree with that statement and I hope you will not consider 
me presumptuous when I try to explain my reason for not agreeing. In the 
first place, I do not like a man who agrees with everything that is said. 
I like a man who has the courage of his convictions. I like a man who has 
his own ideas about things and who can tell you, or explain to you the ideas 
and thoughts running through his mind. In other words, there is not much 
constructive policy formed when there is no one around except a “Yes” man. 

But, to get back to the statement mentioned above, I don’t think the 
country could possibly be any worse under the leadership of Al Smith, 
and there is the possibility, because it could not be any worse, that it 
might be somewhat better. What is needed just now is to have at the head 
of our country a man like Teddy Roosevelt, that is, the Roosevelt type we 
had in 1902-1903, when he went into the Senate and told some of the 
dignified senators that unless they intended to help him bring about con- 
structive legislation that he would go into their districts and expose them to 
the people. In other words, that he would explain to the people of the country 
what frauds most of them were, and “Teddy” got results. They called it 
the “Big Stick,” but whatever it was, it delivered the goods. 

Al Smith is the nearest to the Roosevelt type of any that we have in 
public life today. In fact we believe that he is even more constructive 
because he is not of such a domineering character. Of course, in Roosevelt’s 
day he had the advantage that ninety per cent of the heads of the big 
business corporations and banking institutions of America belonged to the 
Republican party and as a consequence they would be more inclined to help the 
Republican party, when in power, than they would be to help a man repre- 
senting the Democratic party. The same is almost true today. 

But, even in the face of all that, there could not be a more thorough 
demoralization of industry nor could there be more men out of work than 
there has been during the past six or seven months. It is a conservative 
estimate to state that not less than five million people, willing and able to 
work, were thrown out of a job this past winter. Every branch of industry 
has been crying for mercy and hoping against hope that things might get 
better. Even now, the middle of May, when things should be booming, 
generally speaking, business conditions are about forty per cent below 
what they were during the same months last year. We try to keep in touch 
with every branch of industrial conditions, so we read carefully the financial 
reports of large corporations and every report that has been issued, with 
but few exceptions, show a substantial loss over last year’s report. Many 
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large corporations have not been able to get out of the red column. In other 
words, have not been able to meet running expenses, and in trying to keep 
their heads above water have cut down on their help everywhere in order 
to reduce the expense of operation. 

No, I repeat, industrial conditions could not be any worse had Al Smith 
been elected than they have been during the Hoover regime, and especially 
since November, when the stock market break took place. We all heard 
about the conference called by the President and the things that were going 
to be done; the pledges made by railroad magnates, managers of large cor- 
porations, governors of states, etc., as to all the work they were going to 
do and the money that was going to be spent. You will have to agree with 
me now that fifty per cent of those promises were nothing but pure and 
unadulterated bunk, made only for the purpose of creating a psychological 
condition among the masses of people in order to prevent a mind panic. 
This procedure was perhaps a healthy one and no doubt helped because no 
one knows what might have happened had conditions become worse, with 
the people becoming panic stricken and withdrawing their money and sav- 
ings from the banks. There might have been a serious run on the banking 
institutions of our country. As I said before, perhaps, substantial benefits 
resulted from the promises made by Big Business in the fact that it may 
have helped out when this great catastrophe confronted the country. 

We have repeatedly stated in the columns of our Journal that President 
Hoover is an honest man, but he needs other qualities as well as honesty 
to run a great nation which has within its confines the destinies of one hun- 
dred and twenty million people. President Hoover is not a politician, and 
it is necessary to have some knowledge of the political life of a nation in 
order to be able to judge men so that the institutions of a country might 
be successfully handled by the head of the country. President Hoover was 
never elected to a political office until he was made President of the United 
States. 

A politician is a person who has been trained as to the policies and pur- 
poses of the men in public life, and you cannot put a man at the head of our 
country who has never had any great experience in political life any more 
than you can place a man at the head of a big banking institution, or a big 
corporation, who has never had any kind of business training. The success 
of a nation and the need for experience to guide that nation successfully is 
of greater importance and much more necessary than the experience neces- 
sary to run any other institution in public or private life. 

Of course in our United States Senate today there are men of a different 
type than there were in the days of Theodore Roosevelt, although in those 
days there were brainy men, such as Henry Cabot Lodge, Penrose of Penn- 
sylvania, Aldrich of Rhode Island, and several others. The truth of the 
matter is, we have today in the United States Senate more brainy men 
(with far more experience in the affairs of public life) than has the Presi- 
dent of the United States. A man like Hiram Johnson, who has brains and 
has been a successful lawyer in San Francisco for years; a man who was a 
successful governor of California for a number of years; a man who was 
the candidate for the office of vice-president of the United States with 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1912; a man who has been eighteen years in the 
United States Senate, a man with much experience and training prior to 
entering political life. Such men are so far ahead of our worthy President 
in knowledge, experience, courage and training, that there is no comparison. 
There are several others I could name, among them Senator Norris, the 
two Walsh senators, Senator Borah and others. Senator David Walsh was 
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governor of Massachusetts and a very able lawyer, and in addition he has 
had years of experience in the Senate. Borah is a great lawyer from the 
state of Idaho. There are also a few others, so it is a pretty difficult thing 
for the President of the United States to tell those men anything politically, 
especially in the line of giving them instructions, unless he is possessed of 
the qualities of diplomacy and tact as well as the personal requirements of 
good-fellowship and appeal. Sorry to say, our worthy President does not 
possess those qualifications and he is handicapped in running the affairs of 
our nation. It is rather small to say so, but some of our senators are actually 
laughing at Mr. Hoover’s poor attempt to run the country. 

On the other hand, Smith, as governor of New York (and no mean 
citizen can successfully run the Empire State) with an adverse legislature, 
one that hated him with such a hatred that it was blinded in its determina- 
tion to put him in wrong with the people of the state of New York, with 
even that handicap, he put through more progressive legislation while 
governor than any other man who ever held that honorable position, includ- 
ing even the present head of the United States Supreme Court, Charles 
Evans Hughes. 

Whenever Smith was in danger of being defeated he threatened those 
unruly legislators that he would go out to the people and tell them just the 
kind of sham lawmakers they were. And, believe it or not, brothers, there 
is nothing that a two-faced politician dreads more than to have anyone go 
before his constituents to tell them what he is. 

There is one thing which Smith could and would have done for the 
working people had he been elected President, and that is, he would have 
named progressive, liberal minded and human sympathizers as judges to 
fill the positions in the United States Supreme Court which have become 
vacant since March 4, 1929. Al Smith would have put men like United 
States Senator Bob Wagner, a great lawyer in New York, who has come 
up from the common people, in the Supreme Court, and Justices Holmes 
and Brandeis would not be sitting alone in their sympathies and their desires 
to render justice to the masses of the people. The importance of placing 
men on the supreme bench who are in sympathy with the masses of the 
people as well as just interpreters of the law is even more necessary and 
more important to the workers than electing men to office, because, as I 
have said many times before, Congress and the Senate may pass any kind 
of a law they desire; same may be passed unanimously and signed by the 
President, still the Supreme Court can cast it aside and declare it unconsti- 
tutional. 

A man like Parker, who has a bitter hatred for the freedom of the 
working people and who is a strong advocate of class distinction, would 
never have been nominated for the Supreme Court by Smith, and Labor, 
with all its influence, would not be five or six weeks pleading with the United 
States Senate to reject an unfair and prejudiced individual such as Parker, 
and then, after six weeks of pleading, have him rejected only by a majority 
of two votes. 

So, repeating the statement made at the beginning of this article, we 
fail to see how industrial conditions could be any worse than what they have 
been during the past six months even had the country committed the crime 
of electing as President of the nation, Alfred E. Smith, ex-governor of the 
state of New York, and this is not written from a partisan political view- 
point, because no one understands more fully than the writer that there 
are just as many crooked Democrats as there are Republicans. The writer 
proved this in 1924, when, as a member of the executive council of the 
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A. F. of L., he refused to support the Democratic nominee for President, 
John W. Davis, or Calvin Coolidge, but voted for that old fighting friend of 
labor, Bob LaFollette. 


In MY JUDGMENT the greatest need confronting the Trade Union Move- 
ment of America today is the necessity of arousing among the individual 
members the proper interest as to the dangers surrounding the trade union 
movement as well as trying to awaken the membership to a realization of 
the necessity of taking more of an interest in their respective organizations. 
In other words, bringing back to life that spirit of militancy which per- 
meated the entire trade union movement up to the time of the late war. 
That great militant force and determination possessed by the individual 
members in the early days, and up to 1916, made the Labor Movement one 
of the most forceful and effective human organizations in having legisla- 
tion enacted which was helpful to the workers and in bettering the working 
conditions of the toilers, thereby creating even better conditions for the 
unorganized. 

We find in our unions that it has become necessary for the locals to 
place a fine on the members who will not attend at least one meeting a month 
and they are having a great deal of success, resulting in many of the locals 
having an attendance of almost the entire membership. When the member- 
ship is present, this gives the officers a chance to explain matters of vital 
importance to the members as well as arouse within the men the necessity 
of having each man, when outside the meeting hall, act as a trade unionist, 
by endeavoring to bring into membership those who are working with him. 

Our modern system of living which has made conditions for the average 
worker much better within the’last twenty years has also created, outside 
of the union, a situation making it next to impossible to get the membership 
to take the interest they are bound to take if the union is to be successful. 
In recent years we have the automobile, the radio, the moving picture house, 
Sunday baseball, and many other inducements and entertainments, all of 
which have a tendency to keep the workers away from their meetings, thus 
resulting in a lack of interest and also ignorance on the part of the individual 
members as to the benefits to be derived from their union. It creates in 
the mind of the individual member the idea that if he pays his dues he 
fulfills his obligation to the union. This is one of the great drawbacks and 
a certain amount of it is what makes the situation most dangerous, as the 
untrained man or woman, or rather, the uninformed man or woman, is more 
susceptible to and much more easily impressed with dangerous doctrines, 
such as Communism, and the other impractical doctrines now advocated 
and spread extensively throughout the country. In addition, the employers 
can put over on them all kinds of false propaganda. Any kind of a plausible 
inducement, such as stock below the market price, insurance for one-half 
the regular rate, etc., and many of the workers without consulting anyone or 
seeking advice, grasp at these seemingly splendid and benevolent sugges- 
tions of the employers, never understanding or realizing that the main 
object is the weaning of the worker away from his loyalty to his union and 
solidifying his own business by binding the workers to their employment. 

After all the preaching which the trade union movement has done dur- 
ing the past ten years as to the danger of the injunction, there are not ten 
out of every one hundred trade unionists who understand the seriousness 
of this condition and if one writes an article explaining the conditions 
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resulting from an injunction decision in Boston, the men of Portland, Ore- 
gon, say: “Oh, such a condition could not prevail here.” 

In the early days of our movement, and up to a few years ago, each of 
us received our training within our meeting halls and from out of those 
meeting halls were graduated the apostles of Labor, who endured suffering 
and made sacrifices and spread the doctrine of unionism through the length 
and breadth of our country. Gompers, Mitchell, Duncan, Foster, McNeil, 
Hayes, McGuire, names that deserve being immortalized by Labor. 

I well remember the days of the controversy with the Buck Stove and 
Range Company and the Danbury Hatters’ case, when the leadership of 
Labor aroused the men and women of America to such an extent that the 
injurious results of those decisions were minimized. 

In recent years, as a result of carelessness, or a lack of discipline or a 
determination to pursue the course of least resistance, we have created a 
dormant trade union movement which is gradually losing, through adverse 
decisions of the courts, the victories obtained many years ago. 

Of course, unemployment has increased due to the introduction of 
machinery and this has a tendency, for the time being, to dampen the spirit 
of organizing. We have always had unemployment, more or less, but if this 
unemployment continues to prevail there will be greater need for that 
intensive militant, fighting and determined trade unionism. 

In closing, my judgment is that Labor’s greatest need at the present 
time is to arouse within the membership which we have left—less than 
three million—sufficient interest to fight as they did years ago against the 
adverse decisions of the courts, to fight within the halls of our trade unions 
for justice and when a serious condition, such as adverse decisions of the 
Supreme Court, are rendered against us, mass meetings in every section 
of the country, from coast to coast, should be called and the workers aroused 
to protest against such proceedings. 

I have always found that when we give the light of publicity to the 
dishonest political representative within the halls of Congress who is 
enjoying himself by voting against the workers’ interest, he shudders with 
fear as to what is going to happen to him when his name is up again for 
election. 

Everyone interested in the success of the trade union movement should 
be prepared to do their share of the work, should use all of their power and 
influence to get the working men and women to attend the meetings and 
when they meet them face to face, if possible, inspire them with a deter- 
mination to fight for their unions and attend their meetings regularly. 
Yes, go back to the old-fashioned fighting trade unionism. 

DANIEL J. TOBIN, 


General President, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers. 
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N A CONFERENCE with the express company officials in New York 
recently we endeavored to get certain matters straightened out for 
some of our members in the service of the company. It was, however, very 
depressing to have the report of the earnings of the company for the last 
three months placed before the writer and his associates, as the report 
showed that the earnings of the company during the past three months 
were far below the earnings for the same months last year and the report 
proved they were still going down, this even in view of the fact that they 
had cut off every dollar of expense every place they could. In fact, they 
have weakened the service in some instances through their determination 
to reduce the cost of operation, yet they are still falling behind. This is a 
condition which applies also to every railroad in the country during the 
last six months. 

We are only hoping that conditions in this line will pick up. The earn- 
ings of the Railway Express Company is a pretty safe barometer by 
which to judge general business conditions, and when this company’s re- 
ceipts are going down we may be sure that business conditions generally 
throughout the country are not in very good shape. 
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HE MAIN REASON why there is not any discipline in prisons today 

is due to the fact that there are not one-third enough employees in any 
of the prisons to take care of or instruct the prisoners. I went through 
Auburn last year and in talking with some of the citizens, they nearly all 
agreed that when the first prison riot started in Auburn it could have been 
averted had there been sufficient help to quiet the disturbance. 

The trouble with our state and national governments is that they will 
not put on sufficient help, as was the case in Columbus, where they had 
four thousand prisoners with only about the same amount of help as when 
they had fifteen hundred inmates. 

If the national, state and municipal governments are anxious to help 
in the unemployment situation, why don’t they set the example for all 
other employers and start putting up the necessary buildings and employ 
sufficient help to take care of those under their protection? They should 
be the ideal employers instead of being the worst kind. 

The trouble is, each politician, seeking election, or re-election, pledges 
to the people that he will keep down the taxes, whereas, as a matter of fact, 
by keeping down taxes, thus preventing the erection of necessary buildings, 
they are really doing an injury to the taxpayers. By not employing suffi- 
cient help they are flooding the labor market. Ask any man at the head 
of any department of the government and he will tell you he is crowded 
and stinted for help. Every man in the clerical departments is doing two 
men’s work. Watch the letter carriers, hump-backed from lugging their 
loads around. Go to any postoffice for a money order. See how long you wait. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


TF 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to | 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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